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February Thaws 


MY* childhood was spent in the eastern part of Nebraska. About twenty-five 
years before I was born my grandfather and a group of relatives and 
friends had come to our part of the county and taken up homesteads. This was 
just at the close of the Civil War. They had come from the South and many 
of them had lost almost all their worldly possessions in that conflict. As the 
years went by they cultivated their rich lands, planted groves and orchards, built 
nice homes, and finally the railroad came through their settlement and a little 
town was incorporated. In the town were churches and schools and stores and 
all that goes to make life more comfortable. This was our little town as | 
knew it. 

Much had gone before however, and great changes had taken place. Even 
the weather was milder after orchards and groves were planted. I have often 
listened wide-eyed to the story Mother told of one cold Nebraska winter when 
the snow lay in a drift twenty feet deep between the house and the barn lot, 
and how she crawled across the frozen snow pushing a milk pail before her, 
milked the cow, and crawled back, because she weighed the least of any member 
of the family who could milk! Then came the February thaw and they knew 
the hard winter was over. 

By the time I was old enough to remember, February thaws meant muddy 
roads and wearing galoshes and leaving them caked with mud on the porch 
before I was permitted to enter the house. But with the mud and discomfort 
there was always a gladness in my heart, for spring was on the way. 

Have you noticed how kindly you feel toward all the world when the soft 
winds of February start blowing? The snow begins to melt, patches of grass 
show on the hillsides, and the ice on the creek breaks up. What little resent- 
ments and hurt feelings you may have had are forgotten. Your mind and heart 
are having a February thaw. Perhaps that is why Saint Valentine’s Day comes in 
February, reminding us that we do really love our friends and playmates. Watch 
for the first little eager desires you have to do something nice for somebody. 
It is your February thaw! 
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“Oh, what’s the difference?” Peter started rolling a new 


Crum Hoffman 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


“Mw DALE wants us to give unusual valen- 
tines this year,” Patricia told her brother, 
“but it seems impossible.’’ She studied a minute then 
added slowly, “Mm, I wonder if I can give an un- 
usual valentine to somebody.” 

“I wonder if I can hit that telephone pole over 
there,” Peter said. He let the snowball fly and 
“Wham!” It was flattened like a pancake against 
the post. 

Peter and Patricia were enjoying the walk home 
from school, kicking chunks of dirty snow from the 
sides of the path into splattering bits on the clean- 
shoveled walk, throwing snowballs at telephone 
poles across the way and rolling small balls into 
larger ones, sometimes making them into snow men. 

Peter wound up to throw another snowball. 

“Oh, don’t!” yelled Patricia. ““You don’t want to 
hit Mr. Hawkins,” and she pointed to a bent, gray- 
haired man, slowly thumping a cane as he took 
short, uncertain steps down the street. 

“No, I don’t want to hit him, but I expect he 
will get hit a good many times before he gets back 
home—and you know why!” 


snowball. “He never smiles anyway.” 


“You mean because he always shoos the boys out 
of his flower beds and off his lawn in the summer,” 
Patricia answered. 

“And he has no business waving his cane at their 
dogs and making them ‘git,’ Peter declared. 

“Now Peter, you know that’s not true! The boys 
threw sticks in his flowers just to make the dogs go 
after them.” Patricia was watching the old man pick 
his way in the deep snow as he crossed the street 
to the grocery. ‘““They make him scold and get cross.” 

“Oh, what's the difference?’ Peter started rolling 
a new snowball. “He never smiles anyway, and he 
never speaks to the neighbors any more since he 
lives by himself.” 

“Maybe he’s sad and lonesome living by himself 
all this time. Maybe we could make him smile,” 
Patricia suggested. 

“Maybe we could what?” Peter almost yelled in 
his astonishment, letting the snowball roll a few 
inches as he straightened up to look at his sister. — 

“Maybe we could.” Patricia smiled earnestly, and 
would have walked the rest of the way just quietly 
planning if Peter had let her. 

“If you know so much, just tell me how,” he 
taunted. 

“Well, we could give him a valentine,” she an- 
swered. 

At this Peter laughed again. He laughed louder 
and louder the more he thought about this idea. 

“He would think we were crazy, giving him a 
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frilly valentine with a silly verse.” 
Peter proceeded to mimic Mr. 
Hawkins’s receiving a valentine, 
raising his voice, and reciting 
shrilly: 

“To Mr. Hawkins from Patricia 

Roses are red, 

Violets are blue; 

I like valentines, 

And here’s one for you.” 

Patricia could not help giggling 
at Peter’s verse. “There are some 
useful valentines too,” she told 
him. “I know there are—some that 
wouldn’t make him angry, and 
he’d smile. Just you wait! I'll 
think of something nice. I’ve got 
a week yet. Maybe it will be an 
unusual one too.” 

As they neared home they 
smelled something good long be- 
fore they reached the door. 

“Cake,” guessed Peter. 

“Cookies,” guessed Patricia. 

““Cupcakes,’’ stated Mother 
when they questioned her. “I tried 
that new recipe—‘rosebud’ cup- 
cakes—a winter flower garden to 
eat.” 


“Oh, how pretty,” squealed 


Patricia as her mother displayed 
a tray of tiny cakes with small 
colored gumdrops as rosebuds and 
sliced green gumdrops as leaves. 

“Give me one’—Peter was 
much more practical than Patricia 
—"and I'll see if they taste as 
good as they look.” 

Peter’s little cake was gone 
while his sister still held her’s in 
her hand, thinking, as she gazed 
at the pretty pink rosebud deco- 
ration. 

“Mother, may I give some of 
these to Mr. Hawkins?” 

Her mother was surprised that 
Patricia should want to give cup- 
cakes to a man who was so cross to 
the boys. 

Peter enlightened her. “‘Aw, she 
wants to give him a valentine be- 
cause she feels sorry for him.” 

“Well, that would be fine,” 
Mother agreed. Then she added, 
“Would you like to try making 
them all by yourself, Patricia?” 

“Oh, may I really?” That was 
more than Patricia had expected. 
Her eyes shone with happiness as 
she hopped about the kitchen hug- 
ging herself. “Goody, goody, 
goody,” she sang. 

Her mother cut these antics 
short. “If you want to enjoy this 
snow, change your clothes quickly 


and get out in it. It’s possible we 
won't have many more snows, and 
this may melt soon if it gets 
warmer.” 

It did not get warmer, and the 
snow did not melt, but the night 
before Saint Valentine’s Day it 
became much colder and once 
more it snowed. 

All night it snowed, and. by 
morning the ground was white. 

“Old man winter wrapped the 
earth up in fresh white snow for 
your valentine,” Mother told the 
children as they got up extra early 
that morning. 

The sidewalk was covered with 
snow. That meant Peter had an- 
other shoveling job, but he was 
really glad. He liked shoveling 
the soft, cold snow, and Father 
said he was learning to earn too 
when he shoveled the walk clean. 
Then he received a dime. 

Patricia was excited. She was 
going to deliver some rosebud 
cupcakes before school. She had 
made them the night before with 
Mother standing by. 

“They're perfect,” Mother told 
Patricia as she hopped about in 
happy delight, hugging herself, 
each arm thrown as far as the 
hand could clasp around the other 
shoulder. 


“They’re perfect,” Mother told Patricia as she hopped about in happy 
delight hugging herself 
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“Good morning, Mr. Hawkins. I’ve brought you a valentine,” Patricia 


smiled up at him 


“You'll have to stand still long 
enough to wrap them.” Her moth- 
er shook her finger at her. 

Patricia carefully wrapped the 
cakes in white tissue, tied them 
with narrow red ribbon and finally 
pasted little red paper hearts all 
over the package. 

As she started up the street 
Peter called after her, “I’m going 
to give Mr. Hawkins a valentine 
too”; but Patricia thought he was 
only teasing her. 

When she reached Mr. Haw- 
kins’s gate, she hesitated; then 
opened it and waded through the 
fresh, white. snow up to the front 
door. Her gloved fist rapped hard. 
Soon she heard a cane thumping 


across the floor, and the old man 


opened the door. 

“Well,” he asked somewhat 
roughly, “what do you want?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Hawkins. 
I've brought you a valentine,” 
Patricia smiled up at him. 

Mr. Hawkins peered at her 
smiling face, and this time he 
asked not so harshly, ‘And what 
shall I do with a valentine?” 

“You can eat this one,” Patri- 
cia answered as she smilingly 
handed him the package. His 
knotted fingers trembled as they 
received the gift. ‘They're rose- 
bud cupcakes,” she went on. 
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“Rosebud because you like flowers 
so well. I made them,” she fin- 
ished proudly. 

“Bless you, child,” he said soft- 
ly. “Come in while I take a peep 
at these rosebuds.” 

Patricia walked slowly behind 
the old man, but as soon as she 
was inside the room she had for- 
gotten the cupcakes. She was look- 
ing all around her. 

“Oh, ooooooh, they’re beauti- 
ful!” she exclaimed. 

Her happy cry startled the old 
man. He glanced at her quickly 
and was surprised to find her ad- 
miring his flowers. 

“You just look at them while I 
undo this,” he told her. 

Patricia ran from one window 
to another, from a tiny table in 
the center of the room to a large 
table in the corner. On everything 
that would hold it was a pot of 
blooming flowers: tulips, hya- 
cinths, and amaryllis. 

“Now these are right nice.” 
Mr. Hawkins was really smiling 
over the cupcakes. This was the 
first gift he had received in many 
years, and it touched his heart. 
Then for the first time in many 
years he too thought of giving. 

“See here, child, you gave me 
a valentine. Now I want to give 
you one.” But Patricia was so 
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busy looking at the flowers she did 
not hear him. 

He stroked his chin; then, 
“Young’un, you just choose the 
flower you want and «you shall 
have it,” he said. 

Once more Patricia ran from 
the window to the table. 

Mr. Hawkins thought of the 
brother of this girl. That boy 
never teased him as the other boys 
did, he thought to himself. Did 
he have something to send to the 
lad? Something a boy would like? 

While Patricia looked over the 
flowers Mr. Hawkins walked to an 
old-fashioned whatnot, took down 
a small object, and came back to 
where Patricia stood, after having 
chosen a newly budded pink tulip. 

“Take this to your brother and 
tell him that it is a valentine from 
me. Tell him that I whittled this 
out when I was about his age and 
I’ve kept it ever since.” 

In the girl’s hand lay a tiny 
old-fashioned sailing vessel, some- 
thing like the one Columbus 
sailed in so many years ago. It 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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H OW many of you stamp collectors have studied 
the stars and planets and can identify any of 
them? Most any of you can point out the Big Dipper, 
and perhaps the Little Dipper; but can you recognize 
Orion the Hunter or the Pleiades, the Seven Sisters 
or Gemini the Twins? Do you know how to locate 
Sirius, the Dog Star, Polaris, the North Star, Arc- 
turus, and Betelgeuse, which is said to be the largest 
known star? Can you tell Jupiter, Saturn, Mars? 


The study of the stars is called astronomy, and 
it is a most fascinating subject. We do not know 
who the first astronomer was, but we do know 
that the ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, had 
quite an extensive knowledge of the stars. 


When thousands of- years ago men first began to 
study the night skies, they gave names to some of the 
brightest ones, and these names are still used today. 
As they continued to study the stars night after night 
they began to see that certain groups of stars formed 
easily recognized patterns. These patterns are called 
constellations, and most of them are named either 
after animals or characters in mythology. There are 
about eighty-eight constellations, and about five 
hundred stars in them, that can be seen without 
the aid of a telescope. 

Everyone now knows that the earth revolves 
around the sun, but men once believed that the 
earth stood still while the sun moved around it. Just 
four hundred years ago, in 1543, Copernicus, who is 
said to be one of the greatest astronomers who ever 
lived, published a book in which he presented the 
theory that the earth and the other planets revolve 
around the sun. At first he was laughed at for hav- 
ing such a silly theory, but one by one other astron- 
omers agreed that he was right. Copernicus is pic- 
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By Roland Rexroth 


tured on a stamp issued by Poland in 1923. 

The name of Galileo will always be renowned 
among astronomers, for he was the first star gazer 
to study. the heavens by means of a telescope. In 1610 
he discovered that the planet Jupiter had several 
small satellites or moons that revolved about it. He 
also proved by means of the telescope that the 
Milky Way is not a cloud of luminous gas, as men 
once thought, but that it is a galaxy of millions of 
stars. 

Galileo's telescope was a very small and crude de- 
vice, but as the years went by other scientists devel- 
oped larger and better instruments. Nowadays there 
are huge telescopes located in specially equipped 
buildings called observatories in every country of the 
world. 

The stamps that we illustrate this month are two 
of a series issued last year by Mexico to celebrate 
the dedication of its new observatory at Tonan- 
zintla. One stamp shows a very rare phenomenon, a 
total eclipse of the sun. Such an eclipse occurs when 
the moon passes between the earth and the sun, thus 
blotting out the sun’s light. The other stamp shows 
the famous ring nebula in the constellation of Lyra. 
It is not visible to the naked eye, but can be seen 
with the aid of a moderate-sized telescope. Astrono- 
mers believe that the ring is a great shell of atmos- 
phere that blew off from the central star in a cosmic 
explosion long ago. 

You will be able to find a number of other stamps 
that picture the sun and the stars. The famous con- 
stellation Southern Cross, which is not visible in 
the northern hemisphere, is pictured on stamps is- 
sued by Brazil in 1890. The sun is pictured on stamps 
issued by Peru in 1874. 
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“(~* OME on, Ocy!” Carmencita Dario pulled at 

the leash that held her pet ocelot, which she 
had brought with her when the Dario family came 
from faraway Argentina in South America. 

Ocy, who resembled a big, handsome house cat, 
stopped and began to growl and arch his back 
when he saw a dog across the street. 

“Aw, Ocy! When will you ever get over your dis- 
like for dogs!” Carmencita pulled at the leash and 
Ocy trotted on with his mistress. Everyone they 
passed stopped to look at the wild cat that the 
pretty, dark Carmencita treated like a kitten. 

“Oh, there comes Mary Lou!” Carmencita said 
joyfully, as she saw her friend coming toward her. 
“But, oh! She has her dog Sport along. Well, I guess 
it’s as good a time as any for you to get acquainted 
with him, Ocy.” 

“Hello!” Carmencita waved to her friend. Sport 
was running ahead and reached her before Mary 
Lou came up. 

“Now, Ocy!’” Carmencita scolded her pet as she 
saw him raise his back again. 

“Oh, don’t let Ocy fight Sport!” cried Mary Lou, 
grabbing for her dog. But she was too late. With 
one bound, Ocy jerked his leash from Carmencita’s 
hands and sprang for the fox terrier. 

“Oh, Ocy!” screamed Carmencita, jumping up and 
down. “Get him, Ocy! Kill him, Ocy!”” She screamed 
so loudly that several people soon gathered around. 

Mary Lou was busy trying to separate Sport and 
the strange cat, but she was a little afraid of the 
fury of this unfamiliar animal with the beautiful 
light-brown fur dotted with black splotches. He 
was now rolling over and over like a ball, all tangled 
up with her dog, who was howling loudly. 

Not until she saw a policeman coming did Car- 
mencita stop her noise. Then she grabbed the 
leash, jerked Ocy back, and picked him up. Mary Lou 
gtabbed Sport in her arms, and the two girls broke 
from the crowd and hurried down the street. 

surprised at you, Carmencita!”” panted Mary 
Lou. “I think just as much of Sporty as you do of 
Ocy, and you tried to get Ocy to kill my dog.” 

“Oh, no! I wouldn’t do such a thing!” Carmencita 
shook her head vigorously. “I wouldn’t think of 
hurting Sporty.” 

“But you said, ‘Kill him, Ocy!’ I heard you.” 

“Did I say that? Oh, Mary Lou, I got excited 
again! Please forgive me. I forgot to say what the 
teacher told me to say when I felt myself getting 
stirred up. You known she said to say slowly, ‘I am 
calm, calm, calm.’ Just as some people count to ten.” 

“Yes, if you would always do that you would 
get along better,” said Mary Lou, rubbing the ruffled 
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By Myrtes-Marie Plummer 
Pictures by Lola McColl Russell 
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t!” screamed Carmencita. “No, 
ill not give you my pet.” 


Sport, who was still restless and growling a little. 

“I’m just like my Ocy,” said Carmencita sadly. 
“He and I both get excited and do things before we 
think. Look at him now.” 

Ocy was purring quietly and looking up at Car- 
mencita with soft, brown eyes that were as innocent 
as her black ones at that moment. 

“I love him almost more than anything I have in 
the world!” Carmencita gave Ocy a hug and cuddled 
him against her chin. 

“I know you didn’t mean for him to hurt Sport,” 
said Mary Lou. “Tell me more about where you 
and Ocy used to live.” 

“Well, you know, we came from Argentina, and 
Ocy lived in the tropical forests of South America. 
All ocelots have about the same markings. They 
have beautiful fawn-colored fur, very silky, like 
Ocy’s, with these black-ring spots.” Carmencita 
traced one of the circles on Ocy’s side, and he wig- 
gled and twisted as if it tickled him. Both girls 
laughed. 

“He likes to climb trees, but he doesn’t like cold 
weather,” said Carmencita, “so he will have to live 
in the basement this winter.” 

“What do you feed him?” Mary Lou asked. 

“Most anything. We 
give him meat, vegetables, 
and fruits.” 


said. She paused. A brand-new thought struck her. 

“Yes, I believe they do. Anyway,” Mary Lou 
hastened to add, “your eyes are the blackest and 
prettiest in the world when you are calm.” 

“Oh, Mary Lou!” Carmencita put an arm around 
her friend. “You're so sweet! I’m never, never go- 
ing to get excited again.” 

“Ocy has unfastened your pin,” said Mary Lou, 
putting Sport down so she could clasp it. “It is such 
a pretty one. Where did you get it?” 

“We brought it from Argentina,” Carmencita 
said, removing the pin and handing it to her friend. 
“You may have it,” she sighed. 

“Oh, no!” said Mary Lou, shaking her head. “I 
was only admiring it. Why is it whenever anyone 


. speaks about something you have, you hand it right 


over to him?” 

“That is the custom in our country,” replied 
Carmencita. ‘““We must be polite, but sometimes we 
hope they will not accept our gift.” 

“I see,” smiled Mary Lou. “I wouldn’t offer any- 
body anything if I didn’t want him to have it.” 

“But we must in Argentina,” explained Carmen- 
cita. 

“That is why you have given away nearly every- 
thing you have at school, 
isn’t it?” Mary Lou asked. 

“Yes,” said Carmencita, 


“Will he be any larger 


“and I have admired some 


when he is grown?” Mary 
Lou seemed to be full of 
questions. 

“Yes, quite a bit. He is 
only a foot long now, and 
his tail is the same length. 
He is said to be the most 
beautiful cat in South 
America. I think his eyes 
are lovely. Have you no- 
ticed, Mary Lou, how they 
curve upward at the cor- 
ners, and what a soft 
brown they are?” 

“They are that way 
now,” said Mary Lou, “but 
they certainly looked black 
and hard when he was 
fighting Sport.” 

“I wonder if my eyes 
change like that when I 
get excited,” Carmencita 
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things belonging to others, 
but no one has given me 
anything.” 

“No,” laughed Mary 
Lou. “We don’t expect 
anyone to give us a thing 
just because we admire it. 
But here is my corner. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mary Lou. 
Come to see me.” 

Carmencita changed 
Ocy to the other shoulder 
and went toward home, 
mumbling over and over 
again, “I am calm, calm, 
calm.” She said it slowly, 
just as Miss Cunningham 
had told her to do when 
she felt herself getting 
worked up. “The trouble 
is,” Carmencita whispered 
into Ocy’s silken ear, “I 
never think of it until it’s 
too late. Both you and I 
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must try to be more careful. Do you hear me?” 

For answer Ocy purred loudly and gave her a 
hasty lick on the chin with his rough tongue. 

“All right, Ocy, see that you do. And Carmencita,” 
she said severely to herself, ‘‘see that you do not 
forget either!” 

Things went fine at school until the next Friday 
afternoon when the fourth grade put on an entertain- 
ment. Carmencita had a lovely singing voice, and 
Miss Cunningham asked her to be in a chorus, which 
she enjoyed. The last thing on the program was a 
little play, a comedy. Right in the middle of it, one of 
the boys sprang up in the back of the room and 
cried out: “Stop! 
Stop! This play can’t 
go on!” 

Carmencita was 
aghast. The idea of 
such a thing! She 
sprang to her feet. 
“Tm calm, calm, 
calm!” she shouted 
as fast as she could. 
Then she shook her 
fist at the boy. “How 
dare you break up 
the play, you—you 


Words failed her 


Mother’s Valentine 
By Margaret Alice Pease 
I chose a lovely bit of smile 
From two lips rosy red, 


And many, many happy thoughts © 
From inside my curly head. 


She did not know how long she lay there, but 
it seemed a long time before Mary Lou came into 
the yard. 

“I’m so sorry, Carmencita,” she said, sitting down 
on the grass beside her friend. 

“Oh, Mary Lou, I did it again!” Carmencita burst 
out. 
“Why didn’t you say you were calm, like Miss 
Cunningham told you to?” Mary Lou asked. 

“Why, I did!” Carmencita looked surprised. 

“Yes, but you rattled it off like lightning; not at 
all as though you were thinking about it or meant 
what you were saying,” Mary Lou reminded her. 

“I suppose you do 
have to mean it,” 
said Carmencita 
thoughtfully. 

“Certainly you 
do,” Mary Lou de- 
clared, you 
must think about it 
as you Say it.” 

“I was so embar- 
rassed! Everybody 
must think I’m the 
dumbest person in 
the whole world!” 
Carmencita was al- 


I took two little helping hands, most crying again. 
and she began jump- A pair of willing feet, “Oh, no, they 
ing up and down. A happy heart, two laughing eyes, - don’t,” Mary Lou said 

““Carmencita!”’ And kisses very sweet. soothingly. ‘They 
Miss Cunningham i know you are just not 
rushed over to her. ‘ used to our ways. 
“Stop, Carmencita!” A lot of love I then put in, But,” she sailed. 


But Carmencita 
pushed her away, her 
black eyes flashing 
fire. idea!” she 
cried. “Put him out. 

I'll put him out!” 

““Carmencita!”’ 
Miss Cunningham 
shook her. ‘Listen! That was a part of the play. The 
boy was supposed to do that. He is what you call a 

foil or a ‘stooge.’ Don’t you see, they are all laughing 
at you?” 

Carmencita glanced about in a daze. Sure enough, 
the pupils and visitors were laughing as if they 
would never quit. 

Then she understood. Covering her face with her 
hands, she ran from the room and did not stop until 
she reached home. She flung herself, face down, in 
the back yard. “Oh, I can’t stand it!” she cried. 
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- And mixed it all together. 
It made the nicest kind of gift: 
My valentine for Mother. 


‘Til bet you will 
never forget what a 
stooge is.” 

“T should say not!” 
Carmencita said ear- 
nestly. 

Then she sprang 
up suddenly as a 
happy idea came to her. “I'll tell you what! I’m go- 
ing around this evening and invite all the boys and 
girls in our class to come over tomorrow afternoon, 
and we'll have a party, just to make up for the way 
I acted today. I'll ask Miss Cunningham too. I know 
‘Mother will let me.” 

“That would be fine!” Mary Lou clapped her 
hands. “I'll go with you.” 

Mother Dario gave her permission, and Carmen- 
cita and Mary Lou started out to give the invitations 
by word of mouth, as there would not be time 
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enough to send them through the 
mail. 

The next afternoon Carmencita, 
dressed in her yellow satin dress 
with a red fringed sash about her 
waist, smilingly received her 
guests. 

When they were all there, Miss 
Cunningham showed them how 
to play a game called “pal.” The 
boys lined up on one side of the 
room and the girls on the other. 
The teacher whispered to each 
one a question that he was to 
ask. If anyone laughed while re- 
peating his question three times, 
he had to drop out. 

“All right. Ready!” said Miss 
Cunningham. 

The first boy and girl met in 
the middle of the floor and clasped 
hands. The boy asked, ‘‘Pal, do I 
look like a mud turtle?” The girl’s 
question was, ‘Pal, do I look like 
a piece of potato?” 

Of course they laughed before 
they could repeat their questions 
three times, so had to take their 
seats. 

In fact, not one of the children 
could play the game without 
laughing until Mary Lou’s turn 
came. She and Ned Simmons were 
the last in line. 

“Pal, do I look like a dirty 
shirt?” asked Ned. Mary Lou 
countered with “Pal, do I look 
like a rattrap?” 

Everybody laughed but Ned and 
Mary Lou. They were about to 
burst, but managed to keep 
straight faces. They won the prized 
box of candy. 

“That was lots of fun,” said 
Miss Cunningham. “Now we want 
to see Ocy.” 

Carmencita was pleased and 
ran to get him. 

First, she put him on top of the 
piano, where he sat straight and 
tall, like the lions in front of the 
library. He yawned and was as in- 


different as could be to his admir- 
ing audience. 
D M 


By Virginia Blythe 


OST city folk look in the 
morning newspapers to find 
out what the weather man says the 
weather for a particular day is to 
be. Farmers and other people who 
do not have access to the paper 
feel that they can get this infor- 
mation by watching animals, in- 
sects, and birds. 
Sheep have an inner feeling 


that causes them to gather for 
shelter under trees and shrubs at 
the approach of a storm. 

When atmospheric conditions 
indicate that a storm is approach- 
ing horses grow rather restless. If 
they are in fields they try to reach 
the barn. If this is not possible 
they seek protection under the 
nearest trees. 

At the approach of a storm 
cows neglect the tender grass and 
roam about the pasture in an un- 
easy manner. 

Some farmers say that if chick- 
ens go out in the rain it will con- 
tinue to rain all day. 

Sea gulls travel out to sea when 
the weather is settled, but when 
instinct tells them stormy weather 
is on the way they wend their 
flight inland. 

Before a storm ants work with 
feverish speed to build their 
houses larger and higher. 

And when the beaver builds 
the walls of his house extra thick 
and high, the following winter 
will be unusually severe. 


“Now, Ocy,”” Carmencita said, 
picking him up and wrapping him 
around her neck. He purred and 
twinkled his brown eyes as if he 
were having a great time. Carmen- 
cita had never been happier than 
she was at that moment. 

Then something went wrong. 
Ned Simmons stroked Ocy’s fur 
and said: “He's certainly a beauty. 
Wish I had him.” 

“What!” screamed Carmencita. 
“No, I will not give you my pet!” 
She started to jump up and down. 
Then she stopped. “I am calm, 
calm, calm,” she said slowly, and 
her frown changed to a smile. 

“Good, Carmencita!” praised 
Miss Cunningham. “You remem- 
bered.” 

“Yes, and of course I know 
Ned didn’t mean that I should 


really give my Ocy to him.” 

“Of course not,” said Ned. 

“Time for refreshments,” said 
Mother Dario, bringing in a big 
tray of red-white-and-blue brick ice 
cream, and the cutest little cup- 
cakes. 

All the guests told Carmencita 
they had greatly enjoyed the party. 
As she walked to the front porch 
with them, she saw Ocy in the 
yard playing with Sport just as if 
they were old friends. 

When Sport had run on with 
Mary Lou, Carmencita gathered 
Ocy in her arms and whispered in 
his ear, “Ocy, we are calm, calm, 
calm.” 

Ocy did not deny it, but looked 
up at her with innocent eyes and 
gave her a quick lick on the chin 
with his rough tongue. 
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Part Three 


HE queer thing that was in 

the jar that Morris broke on 
the edge of the porch rolled down 
and out on the brown grass, stop- 
ping at Carole’s feet. She stood 
and stared at it! It was nothing 
but a ball of string! 

A ball of string! Sealed up in 
an earthen jar, the neck of which 
certainly had not been half large 
enough to get it in! A homemade 
ball of string with knots in it, 
such as Millie rolled up in the 
kitchen from the strings on laun- 
dry packages. Why, how queer! 
What good was it, as Carl had 
asked? Valuable? It wasn’t worth 
a nickel! Yet the Mexican woman 
had paid them a dollar to have it 
delivered to Juan Gamboa, who 
didn’t even live in the house she 
sent them to! It was all so strange! 

But now Carole thought swiftly 
beyond all that. The package had 
been broken open, and its contents 
exposed. If there were any real 
reason for the secrecy the Mexican 
woman had shown about it, this 
was all wrong. And Carole could 
perhaps be blamed for not taking 
proper care of the package. She 
should have taken it home or hid- 
den it more securely; she saw that 
now. And she had written to Juan 
Gamboa, and advertised, and 
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By Gardner Hunting 
Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


What the Story Has Told so Far 


Carole, Daddy, Mother, and Broth- 
er Carl had lived in California only a 
month. One day a strange Mexican 
woman handed Carole a mysterious 
package about the size of a pineapple. 
She gave Carole a dollar to carry the 
package to a house across the street. 

“Give only to Juan Gamboa, and 
tell nobody,”” the woman ordered. 

When Carole and Carl crossed the 
street to investigate, it was plain to 
see that no one lived in the large, 
brown house. They decided to hide 
the package up in the date palm that 
grew in the front dooryard and then 
- to find the woman or Juan Gam- 

a. 

Carole and Carl wrote a letter to 
Juan Gamboa and also put an ad in 
the paper. When they returned from 
the newspaper office they went to look 
again at the parcel up among the 
dates, but it was gone! 

Suspicion leaped up in Carole’s 
mind. She and Carl hurried around to 
the back yard where they found Morris 
Hanney untying the mysterious pack- 
age! Thinking that the earthen jar 
might contain something valuable, 
Morris struck it against the porch. 
Out rolled the queerest contents! 
Carole and Carl would never have 
guessed such a thing could be sealed 
up inside the jar! 


somebody would come to claim it! 
What could she say then? 

Morris stared at the ball of 
string on the grass. 

“Huh!” he sneered. “Is that all 
it is!” 

He did not seem to think it was 
even worth picking up. But when 
Carole walked toward it, Mor- 
ris suddenly jumped up, and when 
she tried to pick it up he kicked 
it out from under her fingers. It 


went spinning out across the grass 
and began to unroll. 

Carole looked at Morris. She 
thought he was the meanest boy 
she had ever seen. She could not 
believe that he was mean because 
she thought so either. She thought 
so because he was mean. 

Morris sneered again at her 
look. Then he walked away to- 
ward the gate, as if he had had 
enough of all this. Carl picked up 
the ball of string and started to 
wind it up again. All at once he 
stopped and looked at it, sur- 
prised, and then looked up at 
Carole and began to wind the 
string again, glancing aside at 
Morris, as if he hoped the older 
boy had not noticed his pause. 

Morris was looking back, but 
his attention was on Carole. In- 
stantly she knew that if Carl had 
discovered something unexpected 
about the ball of string, she must 
not seem to notice it. She went 
over to the porch and began pick- 
ing up the pieces of the little 
earthen jar. Morris made a pooh- 
ing sound with his lips and strode 
away. 

Carole found what seemed to 
be all the pieces of the broken jar. 
There were only seven of them. 
She fitted a couple of them to- 
gether, thinking of the cement 
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Daddy had at home that was sup- 
posed to mend broken glass, pot- 
tery, and the like. Maybe she 
could patch up the little jar—only 
like Humpty Dumpty, all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s 
men couldn’t really put it together 
again, like new! All the time she 
was watching to see if Morris had 
really gone. 


Pretty soon Carl came over to 
her. He held out the ball of string, 
all wound up again now. Carole 
took it. It sagged heavy in her 
hand, much heavier than such a 
ball would be if it were all only 
string. 

“There is something inside it,” 
she said. 

“And Morris didn’t find 
it out,” Carl answered. 
“He didn’t touch it with 
his hands; he just kicked 

“Well, we'll take it 
home now.” Carole gath- 
ered up the pieces of the 
little jar. “We'll take them 
into Daddy’s workshop, 
and mend the jar if we 
can.” 

“That won't fool any- 
body,” said Carl. 

“I know,” Carole re- 
sponded hopelessly. 

“What if Mother sees 
it?” questioned Carl. 

“Til just say I found 
the pieces and thought I'd 
put them together.” 

“Won't that be fooling 
her?” he persisted. 

Carole tried to think. 
Fooling people was the 
same as deceiving them. 
“A lie is an intention to 
deceive,” Daddy had said. 
But she had promised not to tell! 
How could she keep a promise 
like that, when she had to tell 
Mother something? Maybe it was 
silly to be so fussy about it. But 
a promise was a promise; and 
what good would promises be if 
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she could just slide out of them 
and explain them away. If she 
did not keep this promise she had 
made, the promise itself would 
become a lie! 

Carl and Carole hurried off 
home. When they got there, 
Mother was back. She wanted Carl 
to ride his bicycle and take a note 
to Mrs. Banks out on American 
Avenue, and she wanted Carole 
to help her take down some cur- 
tains that needed laundering. Mil- 
lie was busy, and Mother was al- 
ready trying to do it alone. 

Carole tried to cover up the ball 
of string and the pieces of the 
jar. She laid them on the living- 


Then Morris walked away toward the gate, as if 


he had had enough of all this 


room divan and pulled a news- 
paper over them. 

“Why, Carole!” Mother said. 
“What are you trying to hide from 
me?” Mother sat down on the 
divan and placed one warm hand 
over Carole’s. 


“It’s nothing much—it’s some- 
thing I Fs 

Carole did not know what to 
say. Then suddenly she thought: 
Why be afraid of Mother? Moth- 
er would understand. Why not 
just tell her all she could and trust 
her not to insist on hearing more? 


“Mother, I promised not to 
tell,” Carole said. 

“Promised? Not to tell Moth- 
er?” 

“Not to tell anybody. Mother, 
please understand. It isn’t any- 
thing bad. I—please let me tell 
you later.” 

“Well, honey, Mother certainly 
doesn’t want you to break a prom- 
ise that should be kept. If 
it is a proper promise, you 
may tell me whenever you 
want to.” 

Mother turned again to 
the curtains. Carole’s heart 
swelled. Oh, Mother was 
so good! She was just 
grand, Mother was! Car- 
ole began helping with 
the curtains. 

“Mother,” she said pres- 
ently, “is a person your 
enemy just because you 
think he is?” 

Mother smiled. “Do 
you think you have an ene- 
my, child?” 

“Yes,” Carole said. “I 
know I have.” 

“Well, remember what 
Jesus said about ene- 
mies?’’ Mother asked. 

“He said to love them,” 
Carole replied. 

“Isn't that the answer 
to your question ?”’ Moth- 
er inquired. 

“You mean, if you love 
a person, you can’t think he is an 
enemy, and then he can’t be an 
enemy ?” 

“What do you think?” Mother 
persisted. 

“I don’t know how to love— 
him!” Carole was thinking so in- 
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tently of Morris Hanney that she nearly said his 
name right out. 

Mother laughed slightly. But her blue eyes, like 
Carl’s, were very sweet. ‘How do you show love for 
people?” she asked. ‘““When you love somebody a 
lot, what do you do about it?” 

“You do something for him,” Carole said. 

“Of course,” Mother agreed. 

“But that’s when you love him in the first place!” 
Carole exclaimed. 

“It works both ways, sweetheart,” Mother said 
gently. 

“You mean, if you do something for somebody, 
you begin to love him?” Carole inquired. 

“Sounds funny, doesn’t it? But it’s true,” Mother 
assured her. 

Carole thought about that. When the curtains were 
down and had been folded, Mother wanted Carole 
to help her look over some things she was going 
to send to a mission. Never a day went by 
that Mother did not do something for some- 
body. And Mother hadn’t any enemies. She 
couldn’t have! 

“But there are some people you can’t do 
anything for. You can’t find anything to 
do for them, or they won't let you do any- 
thing for them,” Carole said. 

“Try looking for the chance; you'll find 
it,” Mother said. 

When Carole was free at last, she car- 
ried the pieces of the broken jar out to 
Daddy’s shop in the garage, and found that 
Carl was back from his errand and out there 
ahead of her. He did not hear her coming; 
he was pounding something. Just as Carole 
came up, his hammer missed what he was 
aiming at and he struck his hand. He jumped 
and dropped the hammer. He did not make 
a sound, but he put the hurt hand to his 
mouth, dancing with the pain and wringing 
his fingers together. Then he stood still and 
held the hurt hand with the other hand 
against his breast, with his eyes shut and his 
lips moving. 

Oh, little Carl! Little Brother Carl was 
praying as Mother had taught him to do! 
Not letting hurt or pain conquer him or make 
him cry. Carole’s heart leaped, and she 
wanted to run and catch her young brother 
in her arms. She never had loved him so 
much! But she knew he would not want to 
be hugged and kissed. He was too big for 
that, he thought. So Carole stood still. 

What made her love Mother and Carl so 
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much—so much that it almost hurt? Well, some- 
how it was at times when she suddenly under- 
stood something about them in a new way, like 
Mother’s goodness and Carl’s courage. It was love, 
that feeling of understanding that she had. It made 
her want to do something for them. But how could 
she have that feeling for Morris Hanney, when 
she could see only how mean he was? 


She went on into the shop. Carl was working 
away again now, paying no attention to his hand. 
Carole put the pieces of the jar on the bench and 
laid the heavy ball of string beside them. Carl 
stopped what he was doing and reached for Daddy's 
bottle of cement on the shelf. 

“You have to put cement on both the edges you 
want to fit together,” he said, “and then press them 
together.” He liked to tell things he knew, and 
Carole liked to let him, even though she already 
knew them. 
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“Then you let ’em stand a couple of minutes be- 
fore you scrape off any cement that’s squeezed out,” 
he went on. “Then you let ’em stand two days, and 
they'll never come apart, and you can’t tell where 
they were put together.” 

He was very eager. He began to help. It was a 
delicate task, but Carole’s young fingers were skill- 
ful. She did drawing in school, and knitted and 
sewed things at home, and it was fun to find that 
her fingers could do delicate things of a new sort 
when she tried. 

The little jar grew back into its original shape, 
as the pieces went together. It was almost like mold- 
ing a new jar, and it was quite thrilling to have such 
a pretty thing grow right in-your hands. All at once 
Carole knew that she loved to do things like this. 
Funny! But loving to do things like this that required 
skill was a little like loving people. Mother said 
loving worked two ways. Maybe loving to do 


things made you skillful, and doing things as skill- 
fully as you could made you love them. 

The little jar was soon round and smooth and 
whole again, and after a “couple of minutes” Carl 
scraped off the little white lines of cement that re- 
mained where the cracks had been. Carole felt the 
biggest thrill of all when he set it up on the window 
sill, and it looked as if it had never been broken at 
all. She could hardly believe it. There was just one 
teeny-weeny place where a little chip had broken off 
one edge and a little brownish-white streak showed 
across the red paint. 

But Carl saw that little defect too. And he found 
some red paint in a can, dipped a little splinter in the 
paint, and touched it to the streak and wiped it dry. 
The little streak disappeared. 

“‘Nobody’ll ever know it was broken,” he said, in- 
specting it carefully. 

Suddenly they both looked at the ball of string. 

Why, the string had been inside the jar, not 


“egg outside, as it was now! The pineapple present 


wasn’t the same as it had been at all; and 
anybody who knew how it had been would 
know the jar must have been broken to get 
the ball of string out. The fact that the jar 
was mended again would not fool anybody, 
as Carl said. 

Carl seemed to be thinking just what 
Carole was thinking. He picked up the ball 
of string and held it beside the narrow neck 
of the jar. “How'd they ever get it in there?” 
he puzzled. 

“They must have molded the jar around 
it,” Carole said. ‘““Why didn’t I mend the jar 
around it?” 

Why not indeed? She had not thought of 
it. And it was plain now that they could not 
break the jar again and put it together 
around the ball. They might never get it to- 
gether so well again. 

“We might as well unroll the string and 
see what's inside,’ Carl said, ‘““We can roll 
that up again.” 

Curiosity was strong. What could be in- 
side that rolled-up ball of common string 
precious enough to justify the pains and 
secrecy—and the dollar!—of that strange 
woman who had first intrusted its delivery 
to them? Carole was very doubtful however 
about prying further into the secret. 

“What's happened so far isn’t our fault,” 
she said. “But if we do something on pur- 
pose, like unrolling the string, we couldn’t 
have any excuse.” (Please turn to page 23) 
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N THE olden times when Jesus 

was on earth a wedding was a 
great event, just as it is today. The 
celebration often lasted a week or more. Friends 
from far and near attended, bringing with them 
many beautiful gifts. When the ceremony was over 
and evening came, it was the custom for the bride- 
groom to take his bride from her father’s house to 
the home that he had prepared for her. 

A group of young men, friends of the bridegroom, 
always accompanied them on the journey. At the 
new home a group of young women, friends of 
the bride, waited to welcome the bridal party. When 
the guests had entered the bridegroom's home the 
doors and gates were closed and fastened. 

Often when Jesus was teaching His disciples and 
friends He explained things by telling a story or a 
parable. By telling a simple story about the common 
things and happenings with which the people were 
familiar, Jesus taught many great truths, truths that 
as yet the people did not understand. 

One of the parables that Jesus told His disciples 
was one about ten virgins. In this story He described 
a wedding as it would take place in a well-to-do 
Jewish family. He told how a group of young women 
waited at the bridegroom’s home to welcome the 
bridegroom and his party. He told how ten of the 
young women or virgins, took their lamps (we 
would have taken lanterns) and went out on the 
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road to meet the wedding party. 

The young women were no doubt 
very happy and gay. They probably 
talked and laughed and sang songs. The bride was 
one of their friends. But even though their tasks 
during the day had been a labor of love the ten 
young women were tired. So they stopped by the 
side of the road to rest and wait for the bridal party. 

But the many friends who had gathered for the 
marriage ceremony were reluctant to let the bride- 
groom leave. The guests probably begged for more 
music and song; more refreshments may have been 
served. Jesus said that even though the hour was 
late the bridegroom tarried. And while he tarried 
the ten virgins waiting by the roadside fell asleep. 

It was midnight when they were awakened by 
the cry, “Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out 
to meet him!” 

Quickly the ten virgins stood up and trimmed the 
wicks of their lamps. But during the time they had 
slept the oil had burned out of their lamps. The 
lamps had to be refilled before they could be lighted 
again. Five of the young women carried small con- 
tainers of oil. Quickly they filled and lighted their 
lamps. Jesus said that the young women who car- 
ried the extra amount of oil were wise virgins. 

The other five young women had come out upon 
the road carrying only the oil that was in their lamps. 
When that oil burned out they had no more with 
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which to fill their lamps. Anxious- 
ly they called to the wise virgins, 
“Give us of your oil, for our lamps 
are going out.” 

But the wise virgins answered, 
“Peradventure there will not be 
enough for us and you: go ye 
rather to them that sell and buy 
for yourselves.” Jesus called the 
five young women who had gone 
out without enough oil the five 
foolish virgins. 

The foolish virgins hastened 
away to buy oil. But while they 
were gone the bridegroom and his 
party arrived. The five wise vir- 
gins, with brightly burning lamps, 
joined the group and went with 
their friends to the bridegroom's 
home. When the bridegroom and 
his party entered the house the 
doors were closed and fastened. 
After a time the foolish virgins 
arrived with the newly bought oil 
in their lamps, but they found the 
doors closed and barred. 


This parable teaches prepared- 
ness. The young women who 
looked ahead and prepared for the 
emergency were wise. The young 
women who thought only of the 
present moment and did not pre- 
pare were foolish. If our father 
should start out upon the highway 
today in his automobile without 
taking along a spare tire, even 
though he did have four good 
tires, we would think him very 
foolish. 

The pupil who goes to his class 
without having studied and pre- 
pared his lesson is a foolish 
pupil. 

If we want to be a musician we 
must fit ourselves for the musi- 
cian’s calling. It is the extra hours 
of practice that we do, the extra 
spirit of earnestness we carry with- 
in us, that will make us a great 
musician. 

Jesus said we could compare 
the kingdom of heaven to these 
ten virgins. He also taught 


The Lighthouse 
By Faith Cornwall 


I am a little lighthouse. 
The light is in my face; 


shines 
place. 


ness 
Everywhere I go. 


light: 
It’s God inside of me. 


At everyone I see. 


No matter where I am, it 


And brightens up the 
It beams with love and kind- 
I see it shining back at me 

In all the friends I know. 


The light is not my own 


I let Him use my face to smile 


that the kingdom of heav- 
en is here now, that it is 
in our own heart. If we 
would profit by the story 
of the ten virgins we must 
follow the example of the 
five young women whom 
Jesus called wise. By hav- 
ing an extra supply of oil 
they were ready to meet 
the misfortune of burned- 
out lamps, ready to enter 
the bridegroom’s home, 
and ready to share the 
joys of his chosen guests. 
They led an orderly life. 

If we are wise we shall 
live an orderly life and 
thus discover the kingdom 
of heaven in our own 
heart. Let us compare the 
five senses—seeing, smell- 
ing, feeling, tasting, and 
hearing—that God has 
given us to the five lamps 
that the wise virgins car- 
ried. We can enjoy our 


Night 
By Evelyn Elster 


My toys are safely put 
away; 
My playing time 
through. 
Dear God this was a 
lovely day! 
I give my thanks to 
You. 


five senses more and increase their 
usefulness if we thank our heav- 
enly Father for them. Let us say: 

“Dear Father-God, I am grate- 
ful for my physical senses, and I 
will renew and strengthen them by 
thankfulness and appreciation. I 
will realize at all times that they 
are an outward expression of You, 
and I will use them only as You 
would have me use them. 

“I will see goodness and beauty 
at all times, in and through every- 
thing. My eyes are the lenses 
through which you show me won- 
derful pictures. 

“When I smell the fragrance of 
flowers and fruit, of the early 
morning air, of the gently falling 
rain, I will rejoice because it is 
good. 

“I thank You for my perfect, 
healthy body tingling with eager- 
ness for action. I feel the delight 
that comes with a deed well done. 
The warm glow of a word kindly 
spoken fills me with happiness. 

“When I taste the delicious 
food that You have provided for 
the nourishment of my body, I am 
reminded of Your loving care of 
me. 

“I will only hear the good— 
the sound of singing birds, my 
mother’s soft voice, the welcome 
of kind friends, beautiful music. 
Then I will know that I am hear- 
ing Your voice.” 
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J IMMY lay crosswise on his bed fast asleep. His 
covers were a tangled heap, and his pillow made 
a soft ball at his feet. He had tossed nearly all night. 
This was the reason why Little Smile and Little 
Pout coasted down his rosy cheeks and landed on 
the floor with a gentle thump. 

“Ouch! That hurt!” whined Little Pout, and he 
looked just like his name. 

“I didn’t mind it!” laughed Little Smile, and 
she looked just like her name. 

Little Pout pouted at Little Smile, and Little 
Smile smiled at Little Pout. No one knows how 
long they would have kept on doing this if Little 
Smile had not said: “Just because you saw to it that 
Jimmy ate a big piece of pie late last night, and be- 
cause of it has tumbled us out of bed, is no reason 
that we should stay here. Let’s go sit on the window 
sill. We can watch the moon and stars, and feel the 
cool wind, and talk without waking Jimmy.” 

“Who cares if we waken Jimmy? He's an old 
sleepyhead,” scoffed Little Pout. ““Who wants to 
watch the moon, an ugly round ball? Not even 
round sometimes. And stars! No one likes them 
but the sky. The wind is nothing but a mischief 
maker. What is there for us to talk about? We're 
not alike at all!” Little Pout’s pout grew and grew. 

“Please don’t be so cross!” begged Little Smile. 

This remark made Little Pout pout so hard that 
he almost looked like two pouts. 

Suddenly Little Smile began to pull him toward 
the window. Little Pout pulled in the opposite 
direction. They pulled and pulled, but since Little 
Smiles are always stronger than Little Pouts, they 
were soon perched upon the window sill. Little 


Smile’s happy eyes saw everything beautiful, and | 


Little Pout’s frowning eyes saw nothing beautiful. 

“Little Pout,” asked Little Smile earnestly, “did 
you ever smile?” 

Little Pout was so surprised that he almost fell 
backward out of the window. 

“No! And I never intend to!” he snapped. 

“It makes one feel so happy!” cried Little Smile. 
“Won't you smile for me?” 

“No! I never do anything for anybody,” he 
boasted, “and I don’t want to be happy!” 

Little Smile would have cried if she had known 
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Suddenly Little Smile began to pull. Little Pout pulled 
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Gentle Night Wind patted Little Pout gently and was gone 


how, but she didn’t, so she laughed instead: ‘‘Let’s 
play a game. I’ve never pouted and you've never 
smiled. We'll try it!” 

Before Little Pout could say no Little Smile began 
to pout. She looked so queer that Little Pout’s face 
started to change. A smile was trying to break 
through. It had a hard time, but at last it came with 
a rush. As Little Smile looked queerer and queerer, 
Little Pout’s smile grew bigger and bigger. He 
couldn’t stop it! It changed into a giggle, then into a 
laugh, then into many laughs. 

“What's the matter?” cried Little Smile, greatly 
pleased. 

“Your pout!” gasped Little Pout. Then he asked 
quickly, ‘Do I look as odd to you when I pout as you 
do to me when you pout?” 

“No,” whispered Little Smile, “you look odder!” 

Little Pout’s laughter tumbled out again. Sud- 
denly it stopped. “The moon is a lovely silver ball 
now!” he said in astonishment. “The stars look as if 
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Wind. Jimmy is the finest, most wide-awake lad I 
know. I love you, Little Smile. I wish to be just like 
you.” 

“You can be if you try!” she promised. 

“How?” asked Little Pout. 

“By doing just as Little Smile does,” came the 
kind voice of Gentle Night Wind. It patted Little 
Pout gently and was gone. 

“Very well, I will!” he shouted, then smiled and 
wriggled and stretched himself. “I feel new al- 
ready!” 

“You look new!” cried Little Smile, “and you 
need a new name. How would ‘Another Little Smile’ 
do?” 

“Fine!” Little Pout nodded joyfully. 

“Come! Let’s go back to Jimmy,” suggested 
Little Smile. “He might wake and need us.” 

“Yes! Hurry!” urged Another Little Smile. 

They crept so quietly onto Jimmy’s sleeping face 
that he never stirred. In fact not once during the rest 
of the night did he move. 

Next day these two little smiles guarded Jimmy 
very carefully, never leaving him for a moment. 
They chased away every pout that came near, and 
they plan to do it forever! 
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“Come! Let’s go back to Jimmy,” suggested Little Smile 


SPARTANS 


K EGS had come to the Roost to tell the Spartans 
good-by. But he had also come for another 
reason. Even though he seemed gay and confident, his 
hands were cold and his breath came quick and 
short. So much depended on the next few hours! 

Soon he would be on the bus, going to the city 
to play before the judges in the State contest to 
find the best patriotic song written by a girl or boy. 
But for days he had not played his song well. Try 
as he would, he made his piece, “America Means 
Freedom,” roar and thunder until he dreaded play- 
ing it. So he had come to his friends hoping that 
they would put him in the mood to do his best to- 
night. 

Kegs glanced at his watch. David was not at the 
Roost with the others, and he wanted to see him 
before he left. Still feeling uneasy about his piece, 
Kegs rose to go. 

“No spoofing, Kegs!” said Bob. “We're proud of 
you!” 

Chink put an affectionate arm around his shoul- 
ders and Red beamed at him. ‘We're all pulling for 
you!” Chink said. 

“We are!” cried Coralee. “So don’t miss your 
bus. It’s the last one into town.” 

Kegs turned up his overcoat collar and stepped 
out into the crisp winter air. Their enthusiasm made 
him feel better. 

‘That, he thought, is what friends are for—to give 
a fellow a lift when he needs it. Now maybe Ill be 
all right! 

He waved his hand, and Andy called: “When 
you play ‘America Means Freedom,’ the judges will 
forget the rest of the program. But Grandpa Van 
Orden says we can even get too much of a good thing 
—like rain on the crops. So watch that roaring bass 
of yours!” 
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Kegs 


Roaring Bass 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Roaring bass! Andy’s criticism took the gaiety out 
of Kegs. He knew that sometimes he went at things 
too vigorously and overdid them because he had 
not thought ahead and worked them out carefully. 
If he went at his song tonight with too much en- 
thusiasm, his bass would thunder instead of coming 
in for background and accent, and the judges would 
never know the real beauty his music had. But Andy’s 
criticism filled him with gloom. 

Maybe David can help me get in the mood to play 
my piece, he thought. 

When he reached the tool shed, he saw David 
through the open door. 

“Hey!” Kegs called. “I’m on my way to the city 
to play in the contest tonight.” 

David gave him a brilliant smile. 

“Good luck!” he exclaimed. “You'll make it!” 

He picked up two files, a wire brush, and a can 
of wax. 

“Come down to the storage shed, Kegs,” he said. 
“We can talk while I repair the door. It sticks so 


that it’s hard to open.” search 
“O. K.,” said Kegs. “I have almost an hour.” ' 
The shed was built in the side of a hill with 
the back about half underground. When the boys 
reached it, David unlocked its one door. 
“The moisture has made it swell,” he explained 
as he pushed against it. 
The door did not open. be 
“Tl give it a kick in the right place,” Kegs said fit 
with a grin. Placing his foot on the frame, he sn 
shoved just as David’s shoulder came against the Ww. 
door. It swung open. he 


The place smelled of apples and potatoes and 
turnips and cabbage. Three small windows above 
the bins at the back let in a faint light. 

‘““What’s next?” Kegs asked. 
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he said, “I'd have brought a 
saw and taken off a hunk.” 

“And when dry weather 
comes, the wood would shrink 
and leave a big crack,” said 
David. 


Kegs nodded. ‘“Too much en- 
thusiasm! Like the bass in my 
music.” 

David laughed. “Remember 
that when you're playing to- 
night, and take it easy.” 

“Sure,” said Kegs; but he 
felt crestfallen, for David too 
was criticising him. 

“Are you ready to go?” he 
asked. 

“Wait till I clean my hands 
and try the door again,” said 
David. 

“T'll try it,” said Kegs. 

He gave the door a shove, 
and it shut with a bang. 

David looked at it anxiously. 

“Bingo!” he said. “You gave 
it a good one!” 

Kegs grinned, but he felt em- 
barrassed. ‘“That’s my crescendo 
again! I guess I really ought to 
put on the soft pedal.” 

He pulled at the door, but it 
did not open. He pulled harder. 

“I guess I've done it!” he 
exclaimed; for he knew that 
he should be on his way to the 
bus station. 

“Let me try,” said David. 

He braced his foot on the 


search revealed nothing but the fruits and 
vegetables and a stepladder 


“This,” said David as he earnestly set to work. 

Easing the door shut, he watched the line of light 
between it and the jamb disappear. It went black 
first below and above the latch. So with a file he 
smoothed down two places on the edge of the door 
where the paint was thick. Then with the steel brush, 
he rubbed around the latch, shivering off more paint. 

Again he closed the door, but it was still hard to 
open. Prying the lid off the can of wax, he put a 
thin coat all around the edge of the door. 

Kegs watched curiously. “If I'd been doing it,” 
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jamb and pulled till his face 
was red and he was short of 
breath. But nothing happened. 

“How much time have you 
got?” he asked. 

Kegs glanced at his watch and his heart sank. 
“Half an hour before the bus goes,” he said. 

David frowned. ‘“‘Let’s take a look around,” he 
suggested. 

A search revealed nothing but the fruits and 
vegetables and a stepladder that was used to reach 
the upper bins. 

“Maybe we can climb out of a window,” Kegs 
said in desperation. 

“The middle one is the only one that opens,” 
said David. “And it’s been shut for six months.” 
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“Let's try it,” said Kegs. 

They placed the ladder against 
the window, but it wobbled. Kegs 
braced it while David climbed. 

The window swung on hinges 
that were in the middle of each 
side. The bottom was made to 
push out and the top to swing 
down and in, but when David un- 
locked it and pushed, it only rat- 
tled. 

“Let’s put wax on the hinges 
and knock the rust loose with the 
steel brush,” said Kegs hopefully. 

“All right,” said David. 
“There’s no use breaking out the 
glass. The cross pieces are iron, 
and we're too big to squeeze 
through.” 

Kegs handed up the wax and 
the brush. David used them 
swiftly, but the window still 
would not open. 

“The whitewash must have 
worked on the cement or some- 
thing,” he said. “Anyway, the top 
can’t swing in because a little ce- 
ment hangs down in front of the 
window frame. But if we could 
crack it off——” 

Kegs’s eyes followed David's in 
another search of the shed, but 
they found nothing new. 

“I wish I had a hammer and a 
wedge!” said David. “I’m worried 
about your bus.” 

Kegs glanced again at his 
watch. The hands were slipping 
around, and there was little time 
left! 

“Could we chip it off with my 
pocketknife?” he asked. 

David took the knife Kegs 
handed him and jabbed at the ce- 
ment, but it made no impression. 

“Won't your folks come to look 
for you?” Kegs asked hopefully. 

“Not till dinnertime,” David 
answered. 

Again Kegs searched the shed. 

“T've got an idea!” he said with 
a glint in his eyes. “Let’s hammer 
with the brush and use the file for 
a wedge, to knock off the cement.” 
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“Anything to get you out of 
here!” said David. 

Kegs handed up the brush and 
the flat file with the metal handle. 

“You do it,” he said. “I might 
knock a wall down.” 

David did not answer. He set 
the file against the cement, close 
to the window frame. Then he 
hammered it with the heavy brush. 

Kegs could see him wince as the 
heavy wires pressed into his hand, 
but he did not stop. When he had 
said, “Anything to get you out of 
here!” he meant it. 

That is the way with friends, 
Kegs thought. They help you out 
of tight spots, even when doing 
it hurts. 

David struck the file again, and 
a piece of cement rattled down. 

“It’s going to work!” he cried 
exuberantly. 

Kegs said nothing. He watched 
David as, time after time, he set 
the file, tapped it, brushed out the 
loose cement, and shifted the 
wires that kept digging into his 
hand. David looks ahead, Kegs 
thought. He knows what each mo- 
tion he intends to make will do. 
He does not let his enthusiasm 
carry him away. 

“Come down and let me get up 
there,” Kegs said at last. ‘“You’re 
hurt. I'll be careful.” 

hands don’t count,” said 
David. “Yours have to play in the 
contest tonight.” 

When David had worked across 
the top, he dropped the brush and 
the file and pushed against the 
bottom of the window. Kegs held 
his breath and strained upward, 
he was so eager to help. 

The window grated against the 
cement, and opened! 

“Tl go first,” David said, “so 
I can hold it up and you won't 
get dirty.” 

Kegs climbed the ladder after 
him. Carefully he squeezed 
through the window and scram- 
bled to his feet. 
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Or Annabel or Sue— 
So many lovely names there 
are, 
So many that would do! 


I'd like to be Cecelia 
Or Barbara or Jean; 

And Id have been so happy 
As Joyce or Josephine! 


The Funny, Funny Girl 


By Virginia Scott Miner 
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As Betty I'd be pretty; 
As Emily so good! 

As Guinevere, be queenly— 
I know, I know I should. 


How queer! The girl across 
the street, 
Whose name’s Arnetta Fay, 
Says she’d rather trade with 
me and be 
Plain Nancy any day! 


“Thanks, David,” he called as 
he started down the hill. “Maybe 
I can make it if I run all the way!” 

“Wait!” cried David. “See Dad 
down there? Bringing the car out 


of the garage? I'll ask him to take . 


you. He’ll -get you there in time.” 
When Kegs was settled in the 
car, David gave him a last warn- 
ing. 
“Remember your crescendo, 
Kegs! Keep down that bass!” 
This time David's criticism did 
not hurt Kegs. He said confident- 
ly: “My bass won't roar, David. 
Banging that door shut taught m 
a lot.” 
He smiled as the car rolled 
down the lane. His friends had 
given his spirit the lift it needed 
and helped him out of a tight 
spot. They had told him where he 
was wrong and showed him what 
to do about it. Thanks to them, 
he would play his piece well. 
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The Pineapple 


Secret 
(Continued from page 15) 


But it was hard to resist the 
temptation to unroll that string. It 
would be so easy; they could just 
start it and let it unroll! But some- 
how it did not seem right. To pry 
into a secret that was intrusted to 
you was a little like—well, like 
reading somebody else’s letter, 
which has been intrusted to you to 
deliver. Daddy had said that that 
was not honorable. 

So they put the little mended 
jar carefully upon a shelf at the 
top of the cupboard, where Daddy 
kept bottles and things, and put 
the ball of string beside it. They 
would be safer there than in the 
palm tree in the yard of the va- 
cant house. 

That night when Daddy came 


home it was hard not to talk about 
the mystery. Daddy was big and 
had dark eyes like Carole’s, and 
he was full of fun. 


“What have you two been up 
to today?” he asked after dinner, 
as he often did when they sat to- 
gether in the living room. 

Carl and Carole looked at each 
other and hesitated. 


“Deep, dark secrets!” Mother 
said, smiling at them and at Dad- 
dy. He smiled back at her. Carole 
could see love in the way Daddy 
and Mother looked at each other. 
They didn’t have to hug and kiss 
to show it. It made a big throb 
come up inside Carole, and made 
her eyes tingle. Love was so love- 
ly! Why, that was funny, that was 
what the word “lovely” meant: 
being full of love. It made things 
lovely, it made home lovely, it 
made people lovely, to be full of 
love! (Please turn to page 25) 
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Philadelphia Cream Cheese 
Sandwiches 


@ Mash a package of Philadelphia 
cream cheese with a fork, thinning 
with a little mayonnaise and 
canned fruit juice such as pine- 
apple, pear, peach, or apricot. 
Whip and beat until smooth and 
creamy. Cut slices of bread in 
heart shapes for Saint Valentine’s 
Day, in hatchet shapes for Wash- 
ington’s birthday, or in strips of 
whole-wheat bread to make logs 
for Lincoln’s birthday. Butter two 
matching pieces of bread, spread 
with some of the cheese mixture, 
and put together to form a sand- 
wich. If you prefer you can make 
open-faced sandwiches (French 


RECIPES 


By JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


canapés) from a single piece of 
buttered bread spread with the 
cheese mixture and decorated 
around the edge with thin strips 
of red pimento. 


California Fruit Punch 


Y4, cupful lemon juice 
cupful sugar 

34, cupful orange juice 
cupful honey 

cupfuls water 


@ Squeeze the juice from the 
lemons and oranges and strain. 
Put the peels into a saucepan and 
cover with 2 cupfuls of cold water. 
Cook at the simmering point for 
5 minutes. Strain and add sugar 


and honey. Stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. Cook 2 minutes. Then add 
remaining water and the fruit 
juice. Chill in refrigerator. 


French Gingerbread Hearts 
(Coeurs Sucré) 


114, cupfuls flour 

1/4, teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 
1/, teaspoonful cinnamon 

14 cupful brown sugar 

14 cupful hot water 

4 tablespoonfuls shortening 
1/, teaspoonful soda 

2 teaspoonfuls ginger 

1/4 teaspoonful cloves 

1 egg 

1 cupful molasses 


© Sift flour, soda, salt, baking 
powder, and spices together. Rinse 
mixing bowl with hot water, put 
in shortening and brown sugar, 
and cream well. Add egg and beat 
until light. Mix hot water and mo- 
lasses. Stir into creamed mixture. 
Add flour and beat until smooth. 
Pour into well-greased, heart- 
shaped pans, sprinkle with coarse 
sugar, and bake in a very moderate 
oven until firm. 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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The Pineapple 


Secret 
(Continued from page 23) 


Daddy was watching Carole 
just as if he could see her thoughts 
behind her eyes. “Big thoughts, 
Little Sister?” he asked. 

“I was thinking,” Carole said, 
her eyes growing wet all at once, 
“how lovely it is—loving!” 

“Well, I think so too,”” Daddy 
said, looking at each one of the 
three members of his little fam- 
ily. “It’s ‘the greatest thing in 
the world.’ ” 

It was the sweetest thing in the 
world, Carole thought. It was 
what made the world sweet. Why, 
it would make the whole world 
sweet, if everybody loved every- 
body else! Goodness me, could 
she love that Morris Hanney? 
And if she did, would it sweeten 
him? She almost laughed; the 
idea of sweetening that sour boy 
seemed so funny! 

Daddy was still watching her, 
his smooth, clean face bright, as 
if there were a special light on it. 
So Carole asked, “Can you learn 
to love somebody that’s mean, just 
by trying?” She asked it straight 
out of her troublesome problem. 

Daddy took hold of her hand. 
“By trying to understand him,” 
he said gently. ““That’s the way.” 

That was just exactly what Car- 
ole had thought. 

Daddy seemed to understand. 
He was wonderful that way. “Big 
thoughts don’t have to be in big 
words, honey,” he said. ‘““There’s 
just as much room for big thoughts 
in little hearts as in grown-up 
ones. Sometimes I think there’s 
more. And all thoughts about love 
are big thoughts, because love is 
God.” 

That big thought slowly filled 
Carole’s heart. She had heard peo- 
ple say many times that God is 
love. But Daddy had said, “Love 
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HESE tops are easy to make and fun to spin, so why not make 


several ? 


First cut off some lollipop sticks or dowel pins so they are about 


21/ inches long. Sharpen one end to form a point. With a compass draw 
some circles on poster board or on any stiff cardboard. Make them 
about 3 inches in diameter. Cut out the circles. Punch a stick through 
the center of each circle and your tops are ready to spin. 

Now for some variations! 

On one circle copy the color chart as shown in the drawing. Use 


crayons or water colors to fill in the sections as indicated. When you - 


spin this top the primary colors will produce the secondary colors. 

To make a game for two or more players divide one circle into 
four parts and number them 1, 2, 3, 4. Take turns in spinning the 
top. The number on the side the top stops on will count toward the 
scores of the one spinning the top. If the top stops on a line the player 
gets to spin it again. The first player to reach 20 wins the game. 

Work out simple colored designs for more tops and see how pretty 
they look when they spin. 

One of the most interesting things to do is to cut extra circles from 
the colored ads of old magazines and slip them over the tops. The 
lettering and colors blend into pretty color combinations. 


is God.” It made everything sud- attention to the love whispering 


denly plain. She understood why 
love is so lovely, why it can 
sweeten, why it can change an 
enemy, why it makes happiness. 
She understood why it was always 
whispering to her inside, whisper- 
ing thoughts that were new and 
thrilling, making her heart swell 
up till it almost burst with the 
thought of goodness and courage 
and home! Why, if she just paid 


in her heart, it would tell her 
everything! 
Big thoughts! 


T WAS three days before any 
answer came to the advertise- 
ment for Juan Gamboa. Of course 
Carl and Carole telephoned the 
newspaper office each day while 
Mother was out shopping, but 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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My Rabbit 


By Janet Knaphle (8 years) 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


I have a little rabbit 

All fuzzy and all white; 
He’s just the nicest rabbit 

That you could ever sight. 
His nose is always shiny and rou 
For at the other end is his pow 


puff. 
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King of All I Survey 


By Ann Keeler (12 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I am king of all I survey: 
The hills, the valleys, the lakes, the 
ba’ 


The pines with their branches bending 
ow. 

The mountains, like crystals, with 
deep-set snow. 

The swift-flying clouds; the sky, dark 
blue. 

The rocks standing firm, as if they 
knew 

That I am king of all I survey 

Of lasting beauty, forever and aye! 


The Pony Express 


By Charles Ed Pease (11 years) 
Elizabethtown, Ill. 


I’m on the pony express! 

_ I get but little rest; 
Under the setting sun 
I ride till day is done. 
I always do my best 
For the pony express, 
To get the mail through 
Whate’re the outlaws may do. 
The enemy may raid me 
And cause me to climb a tree, 
But no matter what they do 
I will get the mail through! 
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Snowflakes 


By Nancy Jean Nelles (10 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Tiny little snowflakes 
In the air so high, 
Are you little fairies 
Floating in the sky? 
Blowing on the sidewalk, 
Dancing in the street, 
Touching all the faces 
Of the children sweet. 
Tiny little snowflakes, 
How I envy you! 
I'd like to fly as high 
Up in the sky so blue! 
My Dog 
By Elaine Bowers (8 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 
I have a dog; she is black and white. 
She sleeps in the basement all the 
night. 
As soon as it is morning light 
She runs up the stairs with all her 
might 
And hops into my bed to wake me up! 
She is a frisky little pup! 


Winter 


By Layle Lawrence (10 years) 
Nashville, Kans. 


There’re snowflakes in the air; 

They're here and there and every- 
where! 

They gaily dance in the breeze, 

On the ground, and in the trees.. 


High as the moon, light as a feather, 

They glide through the air, dancing 
together. 

The air is so pure, the snowflakes so 
light, 

When they come down the world is 
all white! 


The Wind 


By Thomas Morris (12 years) 
Pikeville, N. C. 
The wind has whistled 
All the night and all the day too; 
I wonder what it wants to say 
‘And what it wants to do. 


I like to hear the wind 
A-blowing through the trees; 
It makes me want to get outdoors 
And stand in the breeze. 


» 
The Prairie 


By Harry Williams (13 
Woodworth, 


I love to live on the prairie, 
Where the grass grows as tall as my 
knees: 


Ces 5 
I remember how I used to tarry 
To hear the humming of the bees. 


I can hear the gophers whistling 
And can see them jump and play; 
I can hear the grass a-rustling 
And can watch the cows eat hay. 


I love to roam on the prairie 

On a bright summer’s day; 
And I am always merry 

When I can jump into the hay. 


My Brothers 


By Taramati Ramsahai (7 years) 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 


I have three brothers (they are small) : 
Karamchand, Prem, and Kashinath. 

Prem does mischief more than all, 
And Karam sometimes cries for that. 

I love Kashi, the smallest one; 

He can talk and laugh and walk and 


run. 
He cannot call my name, Tara, 
But I love to hear him say “Chara.” 
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An Airplane 
Carolyn Ti 10 
By yo Coin (10 years) 


Up into the air it zooms 
Like a bird in the vast sky; 

And when it’s up it’s hardly seen 
Way up there in the sky so high! 


Did you ever wonder about the brave 
men 
Who fly around in great planes 
Among the clouds? They go over 
Mountains, rivers, streams, and 
plains. 


Home 


By Dorothy Andrew (10 years) 
Maquoketa, Iowa 
(Dorothy composed and sent this poem to 
her father who was in the army.) 


Everything looks nice at home, 

And you should see how Charlotte 
and Carolyn have grown! 

Grandpa has the weeds all mowed; 

Mother has the garden hoed. 

We've had green beans, cucumbers, 
and tomatoes, 

Corn on the cob, and new potatoes. 

We planted the turnips, we think, too 
soon— 

Everyone says it’s the wrong time of 
the moon! 

Mother says she will make you an 
apple pie, 

So do come home—try and try! 


My Mango Tree 


By Ann Margaret Cooper (10 years) 
fg Tolima, Colombia, S. A. 
I have a little mango tree 
That bears a lot of fruit for me. 
I water it each morning 
When the day is dawning, 
With my watering can. 


The Wind 


By Ruth Ann Heisler (11 years) 
Altoona, Pa. 


The wind is blowing through the trees 

So you and I can have the breeze. 

What if the wind should stop! You 
know 

There wouldn't be any flowers to show, 

And what a dull world this would be 

Without the flowers, wind, and trees! 
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The Birds 


By Carol Rosenberg (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The birds have a nest at the top of the 
tree, 

And when they look down they can 
always see me. 

I put bread crumbs on the window sills, 

And when I’m gone they eat them with 
their bills. 
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Our Soldier Boys 


By Betty Lou Shannon (11 years) 
Kittanning, Pa. 
When we are gathered round the fire- 
side 
Without a worry or care, 
Let us think about the soldier boys 
Who are fighting over there. 


They sacrifice their lives for us, 
And that’s without a doubt; 

So let’s save scrap and buy war bonds 
To help our dear boys out. 


Four Little Foxes 


By Audrey Aber (8 years) 
‘oronto, Ont., Canada 


Four little foxes went to the fair. 

They bought some ice cream and pop- 
corn there, 

But when they got home it was too 
bad for them— 

Susie, Richard, Betty, and Clem. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions, 


To My Scout Leader 


Dedicated to Mildred Mode 
By Joyce E. Kinsman (13 years) 
B ton, Mass. 
To give a smile to those I meet; 
To lay my cares at Jesus’ feet; 
To give a helping hand each day 
To weary travelers on life’s way; 
To pass a kindly word along; 
To hear no evil, say no wrong; 
To do and say and think God’s way; 
Remember the best in every day; 
To see beauty in the flowers, birds, and 
trees, 
The mountains high, the foam of seas; 
To see the good in my fellow man; 
Not to say, “I can’t,” but say, “I 
can” 
These are the things I want to do 
Because I have a friend like you. 


Mickey Mouse 


By Elinore Schnurr (10 years) 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Mickey Mouse is always happy 
Because his eager feet 
Are always ready to take him 
Where there’s something good to 
eat. 


Bonfires 
By Deloris Keith (9 years) 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 


Bonfires are pretty. 

I like to watch them burn; 
But what I like best 

Is to see the colors turn. 


My Kitty 
By Elizabeth Sargent (7 years) 
Dexter, Maine 


I have a little kitty; 
His feet are clean and white; 
He eats so much all through the day 
He has to sleep all night. 


A Rainy Day 


By Juanita Mobley (9 years) 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


It was a rainy day 
So all the brownies came out to play. 
The ducks went splash-splashing in the 


rain 
So all the brownies did the same. 


February 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus 


| Pineapple Secret 


(Continued from page 25) 


they found nothing. They could 
hardly wait. But on the third day 
the girl said: ‘Yes, you have some 
answers. Yes, there are two!” 
Two answers from Juan Gam- 
boa? How could that be? They 
rushed away to see. At the news- 
paper office there were two letters 
answering their ad. And when they 
opened them, they found that 
there were two Juan Gamboas! 


(To be continued.) 


28 February 


Scart and Purse Set 


By Joanne Dee 


can be made from wool scraps 
yarn; or if it is necessary to buy 
new cloth, why not use the colors of 


T HE scarf and purse pictured here 
an 


your scarf on and tie the cord around 
your neck. Tack the cord to the scarf 
at the center back. 

To make a bag to match take a 


2 

3 

4 

_____ 
oe 


your school? A piece of wool 28 
inches square will make two scarves 
when cut in two diagonally. 

First cut out your scarf and whip in 
a tiny hem all the way round. Then 
make tassels along the two straight 
sides from pieces of yarn seven inches 
long. For each tassel fold two pieces 
of yarn. Pull the loop through the 
cloth with a crochet hook, thread the 
four ends through the loop, and pull 
tight. 

Now braid or twist several strands 
of yarn into a cord 36 inches long. 
Finish each end with a tassel. Put 


piece of wool cloth 8 by 24 inches. 
Hem the two 8-inch ends. Divide your 
cloth into four parts, as shown in 
drawing. Fold 1 over 2, and 4 over 3, 
and stitch each side. Then turn the 
purse right side out. Twist or braid 
several strands of yarn into another 
36-inch cord. Tack each end to a 
dowel pin 8 inches long. Sew snaps 
on the purse as shown in the drawing. 
Fold your purse over the dowel pin 
and tack in place. Each side of your 
bag is a separate purse. Finish the top 
side with wool fringe to match your 
scarf. 
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The Valentine 
That Was 
Different 


(Continued from page 5) 


was complete even to the sails. 

The old man walked to the 
door with Patricia. As she was tell- 
ing him good-by she heard a shov- 
el scraping on the walk. 

“Why, there’s Peter!” she ex- 
claimed, “and that must be what 
he meant when he said he had a 
valentine for you too.” 

Peter stopped cleaning Mr. 
Hawkins’s walk long enough to 
wave and call, “Valentine greet- 
ings, sir.” 


Mr. Hawkins’s vision was 


blurred by hot tears that had 
sprung to his eyes, but he smiled 
and waved his cane high. And 
this time he didn’t say “Git” as 
the cane waved. 


If you will memorize the happy thought 

for the week you will find it helpful. 

Say it when you first wake up in the 

morning and repeat it to yourself each 

time you think of it through the day. 
For the week of February 7 

My mother’s helper I will be; 

Pll do her errands lovingly. | 
For the week of February 14 

I have no fear, because I know 

God’s with me everywhere I go. 
For the week of February 21 

I know that God will guide my 

feet 

In safety as I cross the street. 

For the week of February 28 


Pil not repeat what I hear 
Unless it is a word of cheer. 


D Oo M 


the 


Lucille Ison 
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E ARE finding the letters 
about your pets intensely 
interesting. We believe this is true 
because your pets are living, 
breathing animals that you love 
with all your heart, and that re- 
spond to your kindness and love. 
Whether your pet is a frisky 
little lamb, a soft, cuddly kitten, 
an inquisitive little puppy, or some 
other animal, we shall eagerly be 
awaiting your letter telling us 
about the cute and smart things he 
can do. Just address your letter to 
WeE WispoM, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet collie that 
I want to tell you about. His name 
is Jimmy Shoestring. He can sit up 
and can count to three for his meals. 
He can jump six or seven feet up in 
the air. When my dog hears the noon 
whistle he begs Ma to let him come 
to meet me on my way home from 
school. If I hide his ball in my pocket 
he puts his nose up in the air and 
snifts. When he discovers where it is 
hidden he sticks his nose down deep 
in my et, and do we have fun! 
—Freddie Quelle (8 years), Mount 
Prospect, Ill. 


Dear Editor: Peter, my pet rabbit, 
was given to me on Easter Sunday. 
He was just three weeks old when I 
got him. He is all white with pink 
eyes. When he is angry he thumps 
hard with his hind feet. He can 
stand on my head and can jump over 
a fence thirty-one inches high. One 
day I let him look at himself in the 
mirror and he thought the rabbit in 
the mirror was another rabbit so he 
kicked the mirror with his feet. 
—George Leo Geisberger (7 years), 
430 S. Adams Ave., Freeport, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 1 am writing to tell 
you about my pet Buttons. He is a 
small, pure-white dog. One of his 
tricks is to beg for food. When I 
am eating he begins to dance for a 
share of the food. I call the dance 
“wee wiggy” for he goes round and 
round. He will sit on the floor and 
want me to “shake hands” with him. 
He will run after a ball but won't 
bring it back and give it to me. But- 
tons will sit up in a chair and beg. 
Last of all, he will go after the cows 
with me. 

Buttons is a very friendly little dog 
and likes all children. He is never 
cross with anyone.—Nellie Clark (9 
years), Alstead, N. H. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
the girls and boys of WEE WisDoM 
about my pet because I think it is an 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


City 


State 


unusual one. It is so tiny that a half 
dollar will completely cover it, and it 
weighs less than an ounce. It is a 
tiny turtle and we call it Zeke. 

On the last day of school Warren, 
one of my brothers, found Zeke cross- 
ing the highway. Mother fixed a rock 
in the center of a large glass jar and 
partly filled the jar with water. There 
the turtle lived for several weeks. 


We didn’t know just what to feed 
Zeke at first. My brother thought bugs 
would be the thing to give Zeke, so we 
swatted flies and dropped them into 
the water. Zeke would crawl up close 
to them and then make a big snap. 
Mother said she would buy some tur- 
tle food when we went to town. So 
the next time we went we stopped in 
a drugstore and asked the man if he 
had anything in the store to feed pet 
turtles. The druggist gave Mother a 

ge and told her it contained 
turtle food. Mother handed the pack- 
age to Warren, and soon he was laugh- 
ing out loud. When we asked him 
what he found so funny he said, 
“Look what you bought!” When we 
looked at the package it had “Dried 
Flies” printed on it. Then we all 
laughed. We did try to feed Zeke 
some of the dried flies, but he liked 
the other kind better, so we put the 
dried flies on the cupboard shelf. 


One day one of Mother’s friends 
came to visit us and when she saw 
the little turtle she told us he was a 
land turtle and should have some 
ground to stay on; the rock sticking 
out of the water wasn’t enough. So 
we took a small tub and filled it with 
sod so he would have grass and dirt 
to move around on. In the center of 
the tub Mother scooped out a little 
hollow place and set a shallow 
of water in it. Zeke seemed to like 
this fine. When he was hungry he 
went into the water and looked at us. 
Then we would swat some flies for 
him. 

After a time Daddy made us a sand- 
box for the corner of the kitchen. In 
it we made lakes from glass and blue 
paper, and we put boats on them. 
We made highways with tiny busses 
and cars on them. Then we made an 
airport with little airplanes on the 
landing field. We built a log cabin in 
the corner of the box and put the 
shallow pan of water in the center of 
the box. Then we placed Zeke in 
the sandbox to live. He had a big time 
running around over the box the first 
few days, but when he wanted to 
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rest he crawled under the log cabin. 

Now he is getting slower every day 
and has not eaten anything for weeks. 
He spends most of his time under the 
log cabin sleeping. We don’t know 
much about the way a turtle lives, but 
we all think he wants to sleep all 
through the winter—Norma Allan 
(11 years), Aladdin Route, Colville, 
Wash. 

Dear Editor: One day when I was 
in school my mother bought me a 
little puppy. She left him in my 
bedroom to stay until I got home, but 
the dog evidently had a different idea. - 
Mother went to the kitchen and was 
sitting there knitting when she heard 
a sound. Glancing up she saw two lit- 


Heart Maze Puzzle 


By Verna I. Shupe 
See if you can find your way to the center of this heart. With a 


tle brown eyes peeping round the pencil start at any of the three openings and trace along the white 
corner! space. Remember you cannot cross any red lines. 


My dog is a fox terrier. We had 
to teach him everything. He howled 
every time we left the room. Nearly 
every night I had to sing him to 
sleep, but he usually woke up after 
a few hours and howled. One night jg 
our neighbors were a little angry and 
told us that Laddie was probably 
cold. So we wrapped him up in warm 
blankets and gave him a hot-water 
bottle, and he went to sleep. 

One Sunday we went to church and 
left Laddie out in the yard. When we 
got home he was gone! We went to 
the police and told them. After a few 
days a friend of mine brought my 
dear little doggy back. 

We often call Laddie “Grinner” 
because when he gets excited he wig- 
gles his body and grins. When I have 
his supper prepared I hold it up and 
snap my fingers. Laddie will then sit 
up and bark for his food. Laddie is 
now six years old and still very lively. 
He is very gentle with children, so 
the baby and I have a good time with 
him.—Dolores Kirkwood (12 years), 
1116 London St., New Westminster, 


A President 


B. By Enola Chamberlin 
* My first is a long word— 
It should be white as snow. 
: Table Blessing My second is the way we weigh 
Such stuff as coal, you know. 


By Florence Taylor My whole is a president 
Thank You, God, for food Who lived long ago. 
and clothes, 

For sunshine and fresh air, 
And other gifts that we re- 


ceive i 
: Can you make the following 
Through Your protecting |ines thyme? Change the last 
care. word in each line to another word 


My Treasure 
By Alice Woster 


that means the same thing. When 
you get the right words every two 
lines will rhyme. 


Can you keep a secret? See! 

I found this in my spelling vol- 
ume. 

Isn’t this lace ruffle tidy, 

And don’t you think the doves are 
dear? 

The little cupids with the sleigh 

Are bringing me a heart of scarlet, 

And underneath is this short sen- 
tence: 

“I want you for my sweetheart.” 

(Answer on inside back cover) 


February 


Dear Boosters: 


All morning the lines of a little poem have been singing themselves through 
my mind. I like these lines especially because they remind me of you Booster 


boys and girls. These are the lines: 


“Love is gentle, love is sweet; 
Love has willing hands and feet. 


Love your work and love your play; 


Love the Lord of every day. 
Always love to do your part, 
Then you'll have a happy heart. 


Love is never cross and rude; 
Love is ever kind and good. 
Love makes happy, smiling faces; 
Let it shine in all dark places. 
Whether great or whether small, 
Love the good you see in all.” 


In reading over your letters I find that you are all expressing love in one 
way or another. You are running errands for Mother, doing helpful things for 
others, being courteous, showing kindness to little creatures, holding your 
temper, and letting love work through you to overcome fear. 

There is nothing in the world so important as love, and right now the 
world needs love more than anything else. Love overcomes hate and fear 
and makes us strong and courageous. Love helps us to see the good in every- 


body, even our enemies. 


Love is another name for God. The more we love God the more we let 
Him express love through our mind and heart. 

Let us continue to be loving in thought, word, and deed toward everyone, 
and love will come back to us from every direction and fill our life to over- 


flowing with happiness. 


Ruth knows the joy that comes 
from being loving and helpful. 
Her mother must be very glad that 
she is so co-operative. 

Dear Secretary: The other day when 
Mother went out I stayed at home 
and started washing the dishes. She 
wasn’t gone very long, but when she 
came home I was half through with 
them. Sometimes I do errands for 
Mother downtown. I always try to 
help whenever and wherever possible. 
—Rauth Pillsbury. 


Kindness to small creatures is 
always an expression of love. 
Ronald saw a chance to be kind 
and perhaps saved a baby chick’s 
life. 


32 ‘February 


Dear Secretary: A few days ago I 
was out walking by the creek when 
I heard a baby chick peeping. It was 
lost. It was so near the creek that I 
thought if I tried to catch it and take 
it back to its mother, it would run 
from me and fall into the creek. So I 
said a prayer and caught the little 
chicken without any trouble and took 
it back to its mother. This is the 
way prayer helped me.—Ronald Bayes. 


Mabel’s act of courtesy brought 
joy to her as well as to the old lady 
to whom she gave her seat on the 
bus. 

Dear Secretary: Two or three Sun- 
days ago I was going to church on the 
bus. After I had been riding a little 
while, a crippled old lady got on. All 


the seats were taken, so I got up and 
let her sit down. She was happy and 
I was happy. 

I am having The Prayer of Faith 
framed to hang by my bed so it will 
be the first thing I see in the morning 
and the last thing I see at night. 
—Mabel A. Martin. 


Being a Booster has helped Jane 
so much that she has forgotten 
how to lose her temper, so now it 
is easy for her to be kind and lov- 
ing all the time. 

Dear Secretary: 1 certainly have en- 
joyed being a Booster. It has helped 
me a lot. I haven’t been angry in such 
a long time that I’ve practically for- 
gotten how it feels. It’s so easy for me 
to control my temper now, I wonder 
that I didn’t discover it long ago. 
—Jane Campbell Hutchison. 


In saying The Prayer of Faith 
Donald realized that he was pro- 
tected in God’s love, so all fear of 
the big dog left him. 

Dear Secretary: 1 say The Prayer 
of Faith every day. It helps me very 
much. One day as I was walking down 
the street, I was frightened by a big 
dog. I said The Prayer of Faith, re- 
membering that God's love was 
around me, and I wasn’t frightened 
any more. Then the big dog turned 
and went away. 

I am trying to keep the Booster 
pledge by being kind. and loving to- 
ward others. My little sister and I 
don’t quarrel so much now.—Donald 
Christensen. 


Prayer has helped Patsy to be 
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more loving toward and harmo- 
nious with her sister. It has also 
given her faith in the power of 
God to bring about a peace that 
will bless all nations. 

Dear Secretary: When my sister was 
home in the summer, she and IJ used to 
fight all the time. But now I pray 
every day, and we get along fine to- 
gether. 

Just today I was a lot nicer to a 
girl than I have ever been before. I 
am trying to keep the Good Words 
Booster Club pledge as best I can. 

The Prayer of Faith has also helped 
me to feel right about the war. I be- 
lieve that only the nations on God’s 
side’ can be victorious. So far I think 
America has come the nearest to be- 
ing what God would have a nation be. 
When the Axis seemed to be doing 
the best, I would pray The Prayer of 
Faith, and things would change. I be- 
lieve that God will give us a peace 
in which all countries are blessed. 
—Patsy Smith. 


LOVE 


ful for gardens. I have a rose-colored 
dress that I call “Rose,” because I am 
thankful for roses. I have ‘one dress 
with red chrysanthemums that I call 
“Santhy” for short, It is fun to name 
things after something that is beautiful 
and lovely.—Patsy Rymer. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“T see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 
for WEE Wispom other than his own 


My heart grows bigger every day 


With love for God and His good way. 


I send His love to all I see, 


And love comes winging back to me. 


Praise and appreciation are gifts 
that all of us have and can share. 
Patsy’s letter may suggest to our 
mind many things that we have 
not been fully appreciating. 

Dear Secretary: The rainbow al- 
ways reminds me of the many beau- 
tiful things that God has given us. 
Yesterday I decided to make a copy 
of the rainbow, so I painted some 
cardboard all the different colors of 
the rainbow, then cut it up and made 
a lovely chain. Now I have a reminder 
of all the beautiful things in God’s 
world. 

I like to name my dresses after 
things I am thankful for. I have a 
purple dress with yellow flowers that 
I call “Garden,” because I am thank- 


~D M 


and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


My valentine wish for all of 
you is that your hearts will keep 
stretching with more and more 
love for everybody and everything! 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Daphne Pearson (14), 21 Rich- 
mond Ave., Monkstown, Dublin, Ire- 
land; William Larkin (11), 48 
Ramsdale Crescent, Sherwood, Notts., 
England; William D. Erb (10) and 
Gwendolyn MacLeod (10), Lopez, 
Wash.; Elsie Tholstrup (13), Jilakin, 
Kulin, Western Australia; Genevieve 
Wirt (12), Rte. 3, Burlington, Iowa; 
Ruby Lorenz (9), Violet Lorenz (10), 
Amanda Lorenz (12), and Joan 
Gramm (8), all of Golden Valley, 
N. Dak.; Teddy Lang (9), Ramona 
Lang (13), and Gerhart Lang (12), 
Zap, N. Dak.; Margory Marshall 
(15), 6 Outwood Ave., Horsforth, 
Leeds, Yorks., England; Patricia Ker- 
ley (14), St. Enodoc, 32 Radinden 
Manor Rd., Hove 4, Sussex, England; 
Betty Turner (14), 6 Stansfield Ave., 
Stansfield St., Radford, Notts., Eng- 
land; Betty Beardsley (13), 315 Den- 
man St., Radford, Notts., England; 
Imogene Covington (13), Troy, N. 
C.; Virginia A. Jeffers (15), Mountain 
Home, Pa.; Enid Mayer (8), Jo 
Ann Mayer (12), Mae Jean Dittmann 
(11), Constance Leib (11), Esther 
Hanelt (13), Hilbert Saurbier (13), 
all of Green Valley, Wis.; Audrey M. 
Jones (15), 240 W. Shiloh, Paris, 
Tex.; Dorothy Setzer (12), Rte. 2, 
Box 236, Stockton, Calif.; Anita E. 
Gerardi (11), 419 E. 10th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Helen Ralston (13), 
Huntsville, Ont., Canada; Charlene 
Zufall (12), 7 W. 3d St., Williams- 
port, Ind.; Patty O’Connell (12) and 
Peggy O’Connel (15), Marshall, 
Minn.; Barbara Breczko (13), Rte. 1, 
9347 Vassar Rd., Mount Morris, 
Mich.; Nancy Luther (11), 120 Mar- 
ket St., Kohler, Wis.; Ruth Kamena 
(13), 1874 Twentieth Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Marianne Hillman (10), 
Wheeler La Verne Rd., La Verne, 
Calif.; Joyce Phillips (13), 16 S. 
16th St., East Orange, N. J.; Leona 
Rainwater (15), Rte. 4, Dandridge, 
Tenn.; Madalyn Burgess (12), Rte. 
4, Box 368, Pensacola, Fla.; Gladys 
Colley (13), Rte. 4, Box 311, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; Jean Haslam (14), 308 
Willow Ave., Powell River, B. C., 
Canada; Myrna Goddard (13), Box 
666, Powell River, B. C., Canada. 
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THIS IS SALLY JANE 


Sent in by Patsy Finegan (13 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstall 
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Barnyard Treasure 
Hunt 
(A Game) 


By Ruby Hudson 


F course we give parties to 

have fun, and whatever 
helps to create the mood of cheer- 
ful hilarity is welcome. The fol- 
lowing game is a good one to 
play to break the ice. 

Before the guests arrive hide a 
number of walnuts around the 
house. Divide the guests into two 
teams by distributing an equal 
number of red and blue pieces of 
paper. Those with red paper form 
one team and those with blue pa- 
per form another. The reds may 
be donkeys and the blues cats. 
Each team selects a leader, and 
the guests are then ready for the 
hunt, which begins at a given sig- 
nal. Whenever a red finds a wal- 
nut he must drop to his knees and 
bray like a donkey until the leader 
of his team comes to claim the nut. 
When a blue finds a walnut he 
must drop to his knees and miaow 
like a cat until the nut he found 
is claimed by the leader of the 
blues. 

Whichever team has found the 
most nuts in a given time wins. 
Then the nuts are eaten before the 
next game begins. 

This game affords a great deal 
of amusement and by the time it 
is over everyone will feel ac- 
quainted with the other guests 
and any signs of “ice” will have 
been removed from the atmos- 
phere. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A President 
Washington 


My Treasure 


Look, book, neat, sweet, sled, red, 
line, valentine. 


HOW JIMMY 
AME THROUGH 
* 


FROM 
WEE WISDOM 


Three Popular ‘Books 


The books described below are liked 
equally well by boys and girls. You 
will want them for yourself, or for 

sending as valentine and birthday 
gifts, or as gifts on other occasions. 


Jet’s Adventures Jourmeying far by covered wagon, 

helping build a log cabin in the 
wilderness, making friends with an Indian family—these 
are just a few of the experiences of twelve-year-old Jet 
Stockwell, the hero of this story of pioneer days in America. 
You will like Jet and his family, and you will get many a 
thrill out of their adventures. This book is illustrated and 
bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


How Jimmy Came Through funy wee 8 
c real boy, al- 
ways ready for a game and always thinking about having 
fun. But when an emergency made his help necessary, he 
came through with a plan for working and making money 
| to meet some of the family’s expenses. His loyalty made 
his parents very proud of him. This book has attractive 
covers and pictures in silhouette. Price, 50 cents. 


Story Friends This book of four attractive stories 

will introduce you to two little sisters, 
Elsa and Elise, who received gifts from their fairy god- 
mother; to a scared little dog that ran away and got lost; 
to Billy Brag, the son of a mayor; and to Felipe, a Mexican 
boy who adored his little sister Josefita. This book has 
full-page pictures and is bound in blue cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


| 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENTINE GIFT 


_ February is very short And for each friend a valentine 
“<" And marked by great events: With little cupids gay Y, 
The twelfth and twenty-second are Atop a lovely lacy heart 
Birthdays of presidents. In honor of the day. 
And February fourteenth is And then a very special gift 7 7 
Another famous date; You'll want for your best friend. 
So choose your valentines and be Why not Wee Wisdom magazine? , 
Prepared to celebrate. It’s just the gift to send. q 
You'll want some for your family: With stories, puzzles, cutouts, rhym 
One each for Dad and Mother, And new ways to have fun, 
For Grandma and for Grandpa too, Wee Wisdom for a year will be rs 
For Sister and for Brother. Twelve valentines in one. : 


Valentine’s Day will soon be 
here, so get ready for it by ordering AY 
Wee Wisdom for your friend today. > 
Just fill out the gift blank on page 30 
and get it in the mail so that the first 
copy of Wee Wisdom will reach your 


friend in time for Saint Valentine’s. 
A twelve-month subscription for Wee 
Wisdom is $1. 
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